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Reconstruction in Louisiana after 1868. With a page of errata and 
addenda. By Ella Lonn, Ph.D., assistant professor in Grinnell col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa. (New York: G. P. Putnam's sons, 1918. 538 
p. $3.00 net) 

Despite some examples of careless English, this is a very interesting 
as well as a decidedly valuable book. Its keynote is fairness. A native 
of the unionist portion of the country, Miss Lonn has carefully examined 
the sources, human as well as manuscript and printed, both in Louisi- 
ana and elsewhere. By conversation and correspondence with partici- 
pants in the events she relates, she has sought to get at the real facts. 
Where the evidence is so conflicting, or so unreliable as to be of little 
value, she frankly states the fact, and after recounting the various 
claims, leaves the reader to decide for himself. In most cases, however, 
she has not hesitated to state her own opinion, whether it be the orthodox 
one or not. The evidence deduced usually leads the reader to concur. 
While by no means an apology for the democrats of Louisiana, nor even 
a glossing-over of their transgressions during this stormy era, the book 
is remarkable for its absence of sectional bias. 

The first chapter, while not based solely thereon, summarizes the period 
covered by Ficklen's uncompleted History of reconstruction in Louisi- 
ana through 1868, and serves as an introduction to the rest of the 
volume. Next comes a minute analysis of the carpet-bag legislature's 
activities for 1869-1870. One of the few faults of this study is, per- 
haps, the particularity with which most of the legislative sessions are 
discussed in several chapters. There was such sameness in their 
venality that it seems unprofitable (not to say uninteresting) to cata- 
log all their sins. The rise of Governor Warmoth, his abuse of power, 
his breach with his associates, and the resulting struggle for control, are 
then conscientiously and accurately narrated. 

Two chapters are devoted to the election of 1872 and the canvas 
thereof. Though the frauds and intimidations perpetrated by demo- 
crats, in their despairing efforts to oust the vultures from the body 
politic, are frankly and fairly stated, the author plainly shows that the 
constitution of the board of canvassers, as well as its methods, was il- 
legal, whence, as a result, the returns were made effective, not by law 
but by the backing the radical government received from federal bayo- 
nets. 

A discussion of the period of dual government (Kellogg v. McEnery) 
is followed by an able treatment of the national government's failure 
to meet the issue presented by the Louisiana election. The titles*, 
"Democratic desperation," "The September rebellion," and "The ban- 
ditti legislature" give a fair idea of the nature of the next three chap- 
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ters. Louisiana's appearance before congress, again, with the ensuing 
"Wheeler compromise," whereby the dispute was submitted to a con- 
gressional committee, while Kellogg was left in the governor's chair, 
brings the narrative to the election of 1876. Three chapters are devoted 
to this, and they show clearly that, though — as was to be expected — 
the conservatives resorted to some questionable and violent practices, a 
fair count of the votes would have given them the state. The board of 
canvassers was not even consistent in its frauds. 

Avowedly, it is not a part of the author's plan to discuss the bearings 
of this election on the Hayes- Tilden contest. This is to be regretted. 
A chapter on this subject by so fairminded and careful a scholar as Miss 
Lonn would have given the facts in their appropriate setting, even if, 
as is probable, no new facts were brought to light. Having shown the 
forgery of returns in Louisiana, it would have been a decidedly inter- 
esting contribution for her to have followed this forgery through the 
electoral commission. 

The concluding chapter deals with the restoration of the white rule. 
This is followed by a well-arranged bibliography, four maps, and a fair 
index. 

Necessarily, the book deals almost entirely with the political phases of 
reconstruction, and only incidentally touches upon the economic and 
social effects. 

It is a pity that so fine a book is marred by a few faults that might 
easily have been avoided. There are several cases of careless proof- 
reading, such as "fraudently" for fraudulently (p. 94), and "Walter 
G. Brown" for William Garrott Brown (p. 531). Again, Miss Lonn 
refers too casually to many minor actors in the drama, who are not at 
all familiar to a reader without a considerable knowledge of Louisiana 
history. For instance, a reference is made (p. 309) to the report on the 
contest of Sheridan v. Pinchback. The two mentions — without expla- 
nation — of Sheridan in this paragraph are the only allusions to him in 
the book. Of course, G. A. Sheridan, the carpet-bagger who ran against 
Pinchback (the colored lieutenant governor) for congressman-at-large, 
is referred to. But, as both before and after this the various activities 
in Louisiana of General P. H. Sheridan are discussed, the chance for 
confusion is obvious. Coushatta is not (p. 265) "perhaps a hundred 
miles farther up the Red River than Colfax." Neither by rail nor 
river is it much over two-thirds that distance. Since the total poulation 
of Louisiana in 1870 was less than 727,000, it is doubtful if (p. 132) 
400,000 men had been enrolled in less than twenty-four hours in Janu- 
uary, 1872. 

The defect that will militate most against the book's popularity in 
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Louisiana is in map 3, which divides the voters in Plaquemine parish 
into "colored" and "white and Creole." Apparently the author has 
fallen into the common but inexcusable error of considering a Creole a 
person of mixed blood. It is — or should be — well-known, (see Mur- 
ray, New English dictionary) that a Creole is a white person of Spanish 
or French ancestry, born in America. Originally the word, (Spanish 
criollo, French CrSole) had practically the same significance as "colon- 
ial" had in English. The reviewer cannot resist this opportunity of 
stating again the derivation of the word, as so many Louisianians have 
been mortified by this misconception, whereas many otherwise well-in- 
formed persons from other sections have been embarrassed by their ig- 
norance of this fact. Our English word Creole got into the language 
by way of America, as did those other Louisiana terms, "bulldoze" and 
"bayou." The Anglo-Americans got it from the French Creole, which 
was in turn derived from the Spanish criollo, meaning "native to the 
locality. ' ' Apparently this was a colonial corruption of criadillo, a di- 
minutive of criado, "bred," which comes from the Spanish verb, criar, 
which is from the Latin creare. According to the New English diction- 
ary the term criollo was first applied by DAcosta (1590) to Spaniards 
born in the West Indies. This was to distinguish them alike from the 
Indians, negroes, and the like, and the peninsular 'es, or Spaniards born in 
the Iberian peninsula. Grimstone's (1604) English translation of D'- 
Acosta gave "crollo." Dampier's Voyage (1697) in the English transla- 
tion had "cirole." Common sense, (1737) gives "Creole." Of course, 
when in 1768 the Spaniards took over Louisiana from the French, they 
naturally brought the word with them, and equally naturally, the French 
colonists softened it to Creole. 

But these are minor defects in an excellent book. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Lonn will soon bring out a revised edition, after visiting parts 
of the state other than New Orleans. Though she has made a careful 
study of the many sources there, she would have found that a visit to 
Shreveport, Baton Eouge, Coushatta, Colfax, Alexandria, Monroe, and 
Clinton, would have well repaid the expenditure of time and effort. As 
it is, she has done as too many Louisianians have, i.e. written history 
largely from the viewpoint of the state's metropolis. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that the volume is a very interesting and decidedly valu- 
able contribution to the history of Louisiana and to that of the recon- 
struction era. The present writer will look forward with interest to 
other contributions from this author. 

MlLLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr. 



